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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because most schools will be observ- 
ing Thanksgiving recess part of next 
week, there will be no issue of World 
Week for the week of November 26. 
Your next issue will be dated Decem- 
ber 3. Happy Thanksgiving! 


IN THIS ISSUE 


The following articles are especially 
recommended for: 

World History—Unit on cold war, 
pp. 9-12. “Newsmakers,” p. 4. News 
pages, pp. 5-8. 

World Geography — “Newsmakers,” 
p. 4. “Cold War or Cold Peace” (esp. 
chart), p. 9. 

Civics, Citizenship — Election story, 
news pages. Good Citizens (civil de- 
fense), p. 16. “America’s Campaign of 
Truth,” p. 11. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy—Election story, news pages. 
Unit on cold war, pp. 9-12. 

Moral and spiritual values —“How 
Would You Solve It?” p. 20. 

Personal guidance—“Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 21. 


Unit: THE COLD WAR (pp. 9-12) 


Understanding what the cold war 
means and what led up to it is basic for 
understanding much of the news of the 
day. Perspective on where the cold 
war is leading can be a calming and 
steadying influence in these troubled 
days when Americans need to avoid 
both fear and rash or ill-considered 
action. 

Implications of the U. S. Presidential 
election for the cold war may be dis- 
cussed to link the news pages to the 
unit. Note that the crossword puzzle is 
closely tied to the unit. So is the Good 
Citizens article, page 16, which dis- 
cusses one cold-war service open to 
young people—the aircraft observation 
service of the civil defense organization. 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


November 26, 1952 
(No issue, Thanksgiving.) 


December 3, 1952 
Unit: atomic energy. 
Good Citizens: jaywalker patrol. 


December 10, 1952 
Unit: southern Africa. 
(Semester Review Test will be in the 
January 14, 1953, issue.) 


In the Unit 
(a) Page 9 gives an over-all picture 
of the cold war, its background and 


origin. 

(b) The “Big Lie” theory used by 
Russia in its war of words is explained 
on page 10. Following this is a descrip- 
tion of methods being used by the U. S. 
to combat Communist propaganda. An 
attempt is made to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of our own program. 

(c) What are the implications of the 
cold war? Where will it lead? How long 
will it last? These questions are dis- 
cussed on page 12. 


Procedure 

(1) The entire unit can be readily 
taught in one period. Assign the unit to 
the entire class as required reading. 
Divide the written work among several 
groups of students. Select activities 
Shick are most appropriate for your 
own. needs and student abilities. 

(2) Two basic lesson plans are of- 
fered as guides for teaching the unit. 
The explanatory article on page 9, 
“Cold War or Cold Peace,” should be 
assigned as preparation for either les- 
son plan. 

(3) The table on page 9 and the 
graph on page 10 offer an opportunity 
for teaching and drilling in social-stud- 


ies skills. A section of the lesson plans 
offers guiding questions. 


Lesson Assignments 

(1) Pages 9-11: (1) What is meant 
by the phrases, “cold war”? “hot war”? 
“cold peace”? (2) What is meant by 
the “Big Lie” theory as used by Russia 
in the cold war? Give two examples of 
the “big lie” as used by Russia recently. 
(3) Describe briefly four methods used 
by the U. S. to fight Russia’s war of 
propagandg. (4) What evidence is there 
to prove that U. §. information is get- 
ting behind the “iron curtain”? 

(2) Page 12: (1) Name three world 
regions in which “little hot wars” are 
going on today. (2) What is meant by 
America’s policy of “containment”? 


WAR OF WORDS (pp. 10-11) 


Student Reference Readings 

(1) “Russia’s New Hate - America 
Campaign,” Saturday Evening Post, 
8/9/52. (2) “Stalin Turns His Hate 
Battery on Us,” N. Y. Times Magazine, 
8/17/52. (3) “As Russia Sees Us,” 
Time, 4/14/52. (4) “Why Are We Do- 
ing So Badly in the Ideological War,” 
Vital Speeches, 6/1/52. See also “Tools 
for Teachers,” W.W., Oct. 15, p. 2-T. 


~ 


Preparation 


To make the lesson more interesting 
and vivid, make the class responsible 
for bringing in some item of Russian 
propaganda attacking the U. S. and the 
other free-world nations. Such items 
could include cartoons, newspaper 
headlines, magazine articles, pictures, 
leaflets, etc. Students should also be 
asked to bring in similar items which 
show how the U. S. is waging its “truth 
campaign.” Note, for example, the 
“Quick Look” item (p. 5) on the 
“Voice of America’s” discussion of our 
special election supplement, “America 
Votes.” 





2-T 


Procedure 

Select a group of the brighter stu- 
dents to study the “big lie” items (see 
“Preparation” ) to become familiar with 
their contents and style. Let them start 
the lesson as “living newspapers,” by 
pointing to the cartoon, headlines, ete., 
which have been tacked up on the wall 
or on the bulletin board. Class discus- 
sion follows. 


Discussion Questions 

1. We often call the ideas in Com- 
munist cartoons, headlines, etc., “Rus- 
sian propaganda” or “big lies.” Why do 
many people of the Communist world 
regard them as the truth? 

2. What does Russia hope to gain by 
spreading her false propaganda and re- 
peating it over and over again? 

8. Would you agree that the 
is often mightier than the sword”? Jus 
tify your conclusion. 

4. How can Russia make her 
lites believe that she is the “champion 
of peace” when the free-world nations 
regard her as the “enemy of world 
peace”? 

5. How is the U. 


“pen 


satel 


S. fighting Russia 


at her own game in this “war of words 
and ideas”? Which of our methods do 
you regard as strongest? weakest? Why? 


Summary 
How do you think America’s “cam- 
paign of truth” can be strengthened? 


Activities 

1. Assign a committee of students to 
be responsible for a bulletin board 
which keeps the “cold war” up-to-date. 
Divide the bulletin board into two sec- 
tions. One section will give examples 
of Russian propaganda; the other see- 
tion will expose the propaganda and 
give examples of America’s “truth cam- 
paign.” Cartoons, pictures, headlines, 
etc., can be used. 

2. Encourage students to set up a 
column in the school’s newspaper called 
“The Lie Detector,” to keep the rest of 
the school alert to the cold war. Mem- 
bers of the class can make it a group 
responsibility by collecting materials 
for the writers. Examples may be found 
by consulting files of World Week and 
Senior Scholastic for the 1950-51 school 
year (“Lie Detector” feature), as well 





TRACING LIGHT 
Camera enthusiasts in your class wil! 
be interested in the unusual illustration 
used in the Gem Razor advertisement 
on page 21. A detailed explanation of 
how this photo was taken may be ob- 
tained by writing to: American Safety 
Razor Corp., Dept. S, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Advertisement) 





Weel wean. 
at Post Office at 
sion. 


a year. 


Ohio, under Act of March 8, 1879. Contents copyright, 195 


as watching for new examples in cur- 
rent news. 

3. Part of the lesson could include 
an informal panel discussion on the 
cold war. Assign bright students to read 
articles suggested in lesson plan. ¥ 

4, As a lesson summary or applica- 
tion have the class write practice letters 
to people behind the “iron curtain” as 
they might have been written under the 
“Letters for Freedom” campaign. 

5. Students with vivid imaginations 
take part in a five-minute sketch 
is a “We-the-People-Speak” program. 
They are people who have been reached 
by America’s “Campaign of Truth.” One 
tells about his hidden radio receiving 
the “Voice of America”; another tells 
about leaflets he picked up from a bal- 
“Crusade for Free- 


could 


loon sent out by the 
dom”; etc., etc. 

6. Divide the class into groups, each 
being responsible for preparing differ- 
ent materials for reaching people be- 
hind the iron curtain. One group could 
a one-minute broadcast for the 
of America”; another for the 
for Freedom.” 


prepare 
“V oice 
“Crusade 


AFTER THE COLD WAR (p, 12) 


Student Reference Readings 

(1) “What Is Moscow Hatching?,” 
Christian Century, 10/8/52. (2) “Pol- 
icy of Containment,” Commonweal, 
9/5/52. (3) “Beyond Hatred What?,” 
New Republic, 8/21/52. 


Review 

Call upon the class to review the 
major points and concepts of the previ- 
ous lesson. Call for explanations of the 
“cold war,” “Big Lie” theory, 
“Campaign of Truth.” Have the class 
work with the maps in the “Key” issue 
of World Week (Oct. 22), when map 
work is necessary. 


Motivation 
In what ways has the cold war af- 
fected you, your family, and your city? 


Discussion Questions 

Why is there danger that the cold 
war may break out into a “hot war’? 

2. In what parts of the world are 
there “little hot wars” today? (Make 
use of maps at this point.) Are the fears 
of another world war justified? What is 
the reason for your conclusion? 

The U. S. has tried to stop the 
spread of communism by a policy of 
“containment.” What does that mean? 
Exactly how has the U. S. tried to “con- 
tain” communism? 

4. If we are constantly being warned 
of Russian propaganda, how will we 
know when Russia is sincerely working 
for world peace? 


America’s ~ 


Activity 

Assign bright students to read the 
“Key” issue of World Week, pages K-1, 
and K-6-7, “Danger Spots in a Divided 
World.” During the lesson, they can be 
called on when necessary to give brief 
talks on the subject. 


Chart and Table Reading (pp. 9-10) 

Here are some guiding questions to 
interpret the table on page 9 and the 
graph on page 10. As was previously 
indicated, this section can be integrated 
with the regular class discussion or be 
used for teaching skills or for quiz pur 
poses. 

(a) Table, page 9: (1) What facts 
in the table tell us why the term “im- 
perialist” rather than “liberator” prop- 
erly describes Russia? (2) Which coun 
tries of Europe are Russian satellites? 
(3) Which Asian countries are satel 
lites? Which European countries have 
lost part of their territory to Russia? 
(4) How does the number of Russian 
“enslaved” people compare with the 
numbér of people “liberated” by the 
West? (5) Which of the liberated coun- 
tries were former colonies of Western 
countries? (6) Which of the liberated 
countries are located in Asia? Africa? 
Middle East? 

(b) Graph, page 10: (1) What two 
world groups are being compared i 
the graph? (2) How does the non- soe 
munist world area compare with the 
Communist world area in population? 
area? production of steel, coal, and pe- 
troleum? (3) About what per cent of 
the world’s steel, coal, and petroleum is 
produced by the U. S.? (4) Approxi- 
mately what per cent of each of these 
products is produced by Russia? (5) 
How do other Communist areas com- 
pare with Russia in the production of 
each of these products? 


Sky Watch (p. 16) 


This description of participation by 
teen-agers in the civil defense work of 
their own communities will make good 
collateral reading with the special unit 
on the cold war. 

For further discussion of what stu- 
dents can do in the present cold-war 
situation, reference may be made to the 
pamphlet, Citizenship Education and 
the National Emergency, published by 
the Citizenship Education Project of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
(1951). 





Answers to Workbook, p. 18 
I. Read the Cartoon: A. Russia (Stalin). 
B. U. S. (Uncle Sam), Britain (John Bull), 
France. C. a-2, b-3, c-l. D. 2. 
Il. Fact or Opinion?:; 1-T, 2-T, 3-O, 
4-T, 5-O, 6-F, 7-O, 8-O. 
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ONLY TAB HAS IT: Boy dates Girl A POCKET-SIZED BOOK FOR THE FIRST TIME! 








DECEMBER, 1952 
*MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY— 
Nordhoff and Hall 


Beaten, tormented, the 
crew could stand it no 
longer — life on Capt 
Bligh’'s ship was unbear- 
able! There was only one 
way out— MUTINY! A 

‘ true account of one of 
the most exciting sea stories of all time. The 
voyage of the Bounty from England, the 
floggings and cruelties aboard her! Bitter 
feelings running high! There's action, danger 
in this dramatic story of justice and revenge 
by a famed writing team. 


BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE SUN 
—George Gamow 


How did the sun come 
into being? How old is 
it? Does the sun really 
burn? In simple, but ac- 
curate terms, a leading 
scientist answers many 
questions like these. He 
outlines the development of the atomic 
theory since it was first expressed in 375 B.C 
Illustrated with pictures, diagrams. A vital, 
informative book for atomic age readers 
Excellent background materia! for science- 
fiction fans, too! 


DEATH DOWN EAST—Biake 


“In a little while you'll 
be dead!" detective Mark 
Crosby warns Kathie. He 
knows that the myste- 
rious deaths at Sidley’s 
Cove that summer were 
not accidental! Now 
Kathie is the next one 
chosen to die! Mark plans 
to trap the real murderer before it's too late! 
Kathie's scared, terribly scared, but she has 
faith in Mark's plan. He's the one man who 
can save her life—will he be there at the 
right minute? 


300 TRICKS YOU CAN DO 


Mystify your friends—be 

the life of every party! 

You'll be amazed at how 

simple it is to be a ma- 

gician. Learn magic from 

this easy-to-follow book. 

Learn how to hypnotize 

a handkerchief... make 

coins disappear, and even 

. read a sealed message—there's noth- 

+ once you know the secret! Hours 

ahead as you fascinate your pals and 
keep them at wits’ end! 


BOY DATES GIRL—Gay Head illustrated by Katherine Tracy 


The first pocket-sized book published exclusively for you—members of the TAB Club! 
It’s a helpful, up-to-date book written by Gay Head of Scholastic Magazines. Written for 
you, answering hundreds of questions you've asked—What’s the correct way for a boy to 
ask a girl for a date? What does a girl do if she’s “stuck” at a dance? Plus many more on 


manners, clothes, family relationships, etc. 


“know-how” 


MIRACLE ON 34th ST.—Davies 


Who says there's no Santa 

Claus? There sure is! 

Just wait ‘til you read 

this warmly humorous 

story of a merry old man 

who thought he was 

Santa Claus — and acted 

that way! His name was 

; Kris Kringle—and the 
children at Macy's department store believed 
him! But the rest of New York thought him 
just plain “nuts”! This story leaves little 
doubt in the minds of skeptics. A 20th Cen- 
tury “Christmas Carol” you'll never forget! 


OUT OF THIS WORLD—Fast, ed. 


Unbelievable! Fantastic! 
But sure to give you 
hours of chilling, thrill- 
ing entertainment. This 
collection of 4 tales 
includes John Collier's 
Evening Primrose, Can- 
terville Ghost by Oscar 
Wilde, Eric Knight's Sam 
Small’s Tyke, plus other hair-raising yarns 
by top fantasy-writers Jack London, H. G 
Wells, Stephen Vincent Benét, Saki, and 
others. Completely out of this world! Stories 
that'll send goose pimples up your spine! 


What every teen-ager should know! Social 
to help you deal successfully with snags in the Boy-dates-Girl whirl! 


GREATEST STORY ZVER TOLD 
—Fulton Oursler 


This book has sold out 
over 50 printings since 
first published in 1949! 
The ever-new story of 
the greatest life ever 
lived! The life of Jesus, 
faithfully retold with 
reverence and inspiration, in simple dramatic 
form. Based on episodes taken from the 
Gospels of the four Apostles. A book you'll 
always treasure. Ideal for Christmas gift- 
giving, too! 


FANNIE FARMERS’ HANDY 
COOK BOOK 


Say girls! What's the 

quickest way to a guy's 

heart? Why, of course! 

Well then—here’s how— 

with this amazing low- 

priced, handy edition of 

- America’s most famous 

cook book! More than 1300 of the best, 

mouth-watering, tempting recipes—hundreds 

of brand-new ideas for preparing meats and 

vegetables or whipping together a wide va- 

riety of luscious, eas;'-to-prepare desserts. 
Plus loads of money-saving tips! 


THE SCARLET LETTER—Nathaniel Hawthorne 


A masterpiece of American fiction! The heart-rending story of wrong- 


doing and repentence ... 
her community to wear a scarlet letter 
by the distressing secret he keeps . 

about stern Puritan justice in the early days of the 


to gairf revenge... 


of a courageous, kind woman condemned by 


. of a young minister tormented 
. of a bitter husband determined 


Massachusetts colony. As modern, as dramatic and moving as the day 


it was published! 


* For more details on the six junior titles, see TAB News sent to Club secretary. 
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poe Jeu & 

Young people often hesitate to start a 
life insurance program because they're 
uncertain about the future. "What 
happens," they ask, “if I have to drop 
my life insurance? Don't I lose 
everything I paid in?" 

The answer, of |course,is an emphatic"No!" 

Let's suppose that something did 
happen that made it impossible to 
continue your insurance after two or 
three years of payments. You would have 
at least four choices. 

You could borrow from the company, 
using your policies as security. 

You could convert your policies into 
a smaller amount of "paid-up" insurance. 

You could take insurance— 
that is, have your insurance continue 
in force until the money you have paid 
in has been used up. 

You could take the cash value. 

It's best, of course, to simply borrow 
against your policy. That gives you 
funds to keep up your insurance and 
tides you over until you can repay the 
loan. But there are times when 
"paid-up" or "extended" insurance is a 
good idea, and I'll tell you more in my 
next letter. 

In the meantime, I think I've made it 
clear that "you can't lose in buying 


life insurance!" 
Affectionately, 


Rad 


"You can't lose in buying life insurance!” 


a 
Soke 


THe . 


' MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © ORGANIZED IN 1645 
S00 SEGADWAY, MEWAREK, MAW JERSEY 





Newsmakers # 


EMPEROR NO. 125? 


A TEEN-AGER is next in line to 
be emperor of Japan. He is Crown 
Prince Tsugo-no-miya Akihito, 18 
(see photo below). This month the 
Japanese proclaimed Akihito’s right 
to be their next ruler when his father, 
Emperor Hirohito, dies or leaves the 
throne 


Japan’s royal dynasty claims it 
goes back without a break to 600 
B.C. So far, 124 consecutive em- 
perors have reigned. Japan, like 
most monarchies, regards the mon- 
arch’s eldest son as next in line to 
be ruler. Thus Akihito, eldest son 
of Hirohito, may become Japan’s 
emperor No. 125. 

Akihito is already “breaking in 
on the job.” He will represent the 
emperor at the coronation of Britain's 
Queen. Elizabeth next June. (In 
Japan, as in Britain, the royal ruler 
rules in name only. A national legis- 
lature, elected by the people, con- 
trols the government. ) 

Akihito has a brother and four 
sisters. But he doesn’t live with 
them. In Japan a Crown Prince lives 
apart from the rest of the royal 


OVER THE JUMPS goes Crown Prince Akihito of Japan on his 
pet horse “Wakazakura.” Riding is the prince's favorite 
sport. He owns a string of fleet-footed Arabian horses. 


family. Akihito has his own house 
outside the palace grounds. 

When Akihito was 12, the em- 
peror decided his son should have 
an American teacher. The emperor 
chose Mrs. Elizabeth Vining, of 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Vining spent four 
years in Japan teaching English to 
Akihito and other members of the 
royal family. 

Akihito was the first Crown Prince 
to become a regular student in a 
high school (Peers’ School in To- 
kyo). He was graduated last March. 


SUDAN HOLY MAN 


THE MAHDT is one of the richest 
and most powerful men in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (WW, Nov. 
12, p. 7). 

Mahdi is an Arabic title mean- 
ing “The Divine Guide.” The Mahdi 
is the religious leader of most of 
Sudan’s Moslems. Moslems make up 
three fourths of the 8,000,000 people 
of this African land. (The rest be- 
long to pagan Negro tribes. ) 

The Mahdi’s full name is Sayed 
Abdel Rahman. Many Sudanese call 
him “S. A. R.” He was born about 


AP Photo 


67 years ago, shortly after the death 
of his father, Mohammed Ahmed, 
the previous Mahdi. 

Mohammed Ahmed led fierce 
Moslem warriors whom the British 
called “fuzzie-wuzzies.” (Read Kip- 
ling’s famed poem, “Fuzzy Wuzzy.” ) 
These fuzzy-haired fighters con- 
quered Sudan in the 1880s. British 
and Egyptian troops, together, de- 
feated the “fuzzie-wuzzies,” and in 
1899 put Sudan under joint rule by 
Britain and Egypt. 

After Mohammed Ahmed’s death, 
his son was hailed as the new Mahdi. 
He took up cotton farming (on land 
given him by the British) and 
amassed a big fortune. 

Britain’s monarch gave the Mahdi 
another title—Knight of the British 
Empire. : 

The Mahdi may hold the key to 
Sudan’s future. He runs the coun- 
try’s biggest political party (Umma). 
Under a new constitution, Sudanese 
are to get the right to elect their 
own parliament. The Umma is ex- 
pected to win most of the seats. The 
party wants independence for Sudan 
—as soon as possible. 

The Mahdi has a rival—Sayed Ali 
el Mirghani (“S. A. M.”), another 
Moslem religious leader. His follow- 
ers, the Ashigga (“Blood Brothers” ), 
want to unite Sudan with Egypt. 
They accuse the Mahdi of seeking 
to become king of Sudan. 
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THE MAHDI of Sud 
premier. Egypt hopes te control Sudan. Through Sudan 
flows the Nile River, source of water to irrigate Egypt's farms. 


(left) ts General Naguib, Egypt's 











Quick Look at the News 











dent-elect plans Korea trip; GOP controls Congress; 
Record vote cast November 4; Lie resigns as U. N. Sec- 
retary-General; Murray, Weizmann, Sabath are dead. 


VOTES FOR TEEN-AGERS: Oklahoma voters said 
“no” (by 583,075 to 267,223) to a proposal to lower the 
voting age from 21 to 18. South Dakota voters, faced 
with a similar proposal, said “maybe.” The Dakota vote 
as counted November 4 was practically a tie (127,770 
to 127,731, against teen-age voting). The issue won't be 
settled until about 140 sealed ballots are counted 
December 4. Georgia is at present the only state where 
18-year-olds can vote. Here are some more sidelights on 
the November 4 election: 

Margarine—Washington State authorized sale of yellow 
margarine. Only Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, and Vermont still have laws against sale 
of yellow margarine. 

Mother-son team—For the first time, both a mother and 
her son were elected to Congress. They are both Ohio 
Republicans—Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, 67, and her son, 
Oliver P. Bolton, 35. 

Congresswomen—The 83rd Congress will have more 
women than any previous Congress—12 in the House 
and one (Margaret Chase Smith of Maine) in the Sen- 
ate. 

Puerto Rico—Governor Luiz Mujfioz Marin’s Popular 
party won two thirds of the votes. 


LAST GOBBLE: Turkeys of the record-breaking “class 
of 52” are ready to “graduate” to the Thanksgiving din- 
ner table. This year’s turkey crop numbered 59 million 
—twice as many as in 1948 and 13 per cent above last 
year. U. S. service men and women will eat 1,800 tons of 
turkey. In Korea, mobile field kitchens will fix hot tur- 
key dinners close to the front lines. The food will be car- 
ried in insulated containers to G. I.’s in the foxholes. 


WORLD WEEK ROUND THE WORLD: The Voice 
of America told the world how World Week told U. S. 
young people about Presidential elections. In the week 
before election, VOA foreign-language broadcasts de- 
scribed Scholastic Magazine’s su t, “America 
Votes” (WW, Oct. 1, Part 2). “More than 1,000,000 
copies of a strictly non-partisan political outline have 
gone to American school children,” the broadcast said, 
pointing out how “America Votes” emphasizes respon- 
sible citizenship. (For more on how the “Voice” and 
other agencies tell America’s story, see p. 8-12.) 


ELECTION FINAL: A last round-up of classrocm 
Presidential polls shows the following additions to the 
totals on page 17: Koloa School, Hawaiian Islands, Ste- 
venson 19, Eisenhower 11. Barre, Mass., H. S., Eisen- 
hower 82, Stevenson 59. Borden, Ind., Jr. H. S., Steven- 
son 20, Eisenhower 9. Gorham, N. ¥., Central School, 
Eisenhower 15, Stevenson 0. 


INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Is “cold peace” coming? 
(p. 9) WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (p. 6-8)—Presi- 







































Wide World phote 


IT’S FUN TO BE A QUEEN! That's what Britain’s 
Queen Elizabeth seems to be thinking as she rides in 
the state coach to the opening of Parliament this month. 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill liked this photo so 
much he ordéred two huge enlargements. For the in- 
formation of you camera fans, the photographer, James 
Dawson, explained that he knew about how close the 
coach would come to where he stood. “I estimated my 
range and hoped for the best. As she passed, up went 
my camera, and there it was. Just luck.” 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 
PORTUGAL-IN-INDIA—Four centuries ago a Spanish 
nobleman, St. Francis Xavier, set out for the Far East as 
a missionary. Among his many converts to the Roman 
Catholic Church were the people of Goa, a Portuguese 
possession on the west coast of India. There his body 
lies in a magnificent shrine. The 400th anniversary of his 
death will be marked with elaborate ceremonies at Goa 
December 2. High officials of the Portuguese govern- 
ment will be among Europeans attending. This is Por- 
tugal’s way of telling Prime Minister Nehru of India— 
who says all Portuguese and French possessions on the 
Indian coast should belong to the Republic of India—to ; 
keep hands off Goa. 


ENDQUOTE: President Truman’s annual Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation includes the right kind of “election 
post-mortem”: “This year it is especially fitting that we 
offer a prayer of gratitude for the spirit of unity which 
binds together all parts of our country and makes us one 
nation indivisible.” 
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News In REVIEW 


MPORTANT TRENDS IN A 


WEEK OF HISTO 


Eisenhower Plans Korea Trip 


Nex? stop—Korea! 

That was President-elect Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's intended destina- 
tion, after a face-to-face meeting 
scheduled this week with President 
Harry Truman. 

General Eisenhower, victor in the 
Presidential election November 4, 
plans to fly the Pacific to see the 
Korean war for himself. He hopes to 
develop a program to end the war— 
or at least to get U. S. soldiers out 
of the front-line foxholes. During the 
campaign General Eisenhower urged 
training more South Koreans to de- 
fend their own soil. 

General Eisenhower wil] not take 
office until January 20. Since he lacks 
authority to act until then, be has 
declined to take part in making any 
national policy decisions until his 
inauguration. He also refused a pro- 
posal by the Truman Administration 
to appoint some key cabinet mem- 
bers at once. Nevertheless, no Presi- 
dent-elect in history has taken such 
an active part in arranging the 
“change-over” of administrations. 

1. “Ike” is receiving information on 
U. S. foreign and defense policies 
from President Truman—policies they 
were to discuss in person at their 
meeting this week. 

2. General Eisenhower appointed 
two observers to represent him in 
Washington. Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge (who was defeated for re- 
election in Massachusetts) will re- 
ceive information from the State and 
Defense Departments and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. Senator Lodge 
managed the General’s campaign for 
the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion, Joseph M, Dodge, Detroit bank- 
er, will meet with Budget Bureau 
officials, The Federal budget for the 
esa ear beginning July 1, 1953, must by 

w go to Congress in January before 
General: Eisenhower's inauguration 
as President. Dodge’s job will be to 
learn the purpose of every expendi- 
ture proposed in the budget. 


GOP CONTROLS CONGRESS 

Republicans will hold narrow ma- 
jorities in both houses of the 83rd 
Congress, which will meet on Janu- 
ary 3, 1953. 

The party line-up (assuming that 
Democrats win three House seats 
which still are in doubt) will be: 

Rep. Dem. Ind. 

House 220 213 1 

Senate 48 47 1 

The death, after the election, of 
Rep. Adolph Sabath (D., Ill.) created 
a vacancy. (See “Career’s End.” ) 

Republican control means a change 
in organization of both Houses of 
Congress. Republicans will become 
chairmen of all committees and will 
hold other major offices in Congress. 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., (R., Mass.) 
is expected to be speaker of the House. 

The Republicans’ slim margin of 
control may be boosted by votes of 
some Southern Democrats. 

Republican leaders indicated they 
planned changes in many laws and 
policies developed during the past 
20 years of Democratic rule. 


IKE’S APPOINTMENTS 

In the wake of the Republican 
election victory, President Truman’s 
“official family” is already breaking 
up. Economic Stabilizer Roger Put- 
nam and Civil Defense Administrator 
Millard Caldwell were the first to 
leave. They resigned to resume pri- 
vate business. 

The Eisenhower administration 
will have an estimated 12,500 ap- 
pointments to make. These include 
cabinet members, the higher officials 
of various Government agencies. 

Besides the 3,700,000 men and 
women of the armed forces, the Fed- 
eral Government employs 2,600,000 
persons. Nearly all of them, however, 
are appointed under civil service 
laws, mostly through additions to the 
civil service during the past 20 years 
of Democratic administrations. These 
persons hold office as long as they 
do their duties properly. Their jobs 
are not available for political “pat- 
ronage” appointments. 


VOTERS “LIKED IKE”’ 

General Eisenhower was elected 
President with the largest popular 
vote in history. 

Nearly complete returns from the 
November 4 election showed that 
more than 33,000,000 voters cast their 
ballots for Ike and for Senator Rich- 
ard M. Nixon of California, Repub- 
lican nominee .for Vice-President. 
They had over 55 per cent of the 
votes in an election in which about 
60,000,000 people took part. They 
won 39 states with 442 electoral 


The 39 states in color voted for Gen. Eisenhower in the Presidential race. 
The other nine voted for Gov. Stevenson. The 19 states that elected Republican 
governors Nov. 4 are marked with a black G. Democrats won 10 governorships 
(shown by white G). In January, after new state executives take office, there 
will be 30 Republican and 18 Democratic governors, a gain of five for the 
Republicans. Allan Shivers, Democrat, reelected governor of Texas, also had the 
Republican nomination. There may be a recount in the clese Michigan election. 
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votes, to 89 electoral votes won by 
the Democrats. 

The largest previous popular vote 
in a presidential election was 49,- 
600,000 in 1940. 

The Eisenhower-Nixon ticket held 
a margin of 6,500,000 votes over the 
Democratic nominees for President 
and Vice-President, Governor Adlai 
E. Stevenson of Illinois and Senator 
John Sparkman of Alabama. This was 
the largest popular-vote margin since 
the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt defeated former Governor Alf 
Landon of Kansas by nearly 11,000,- 
000 in 1936. 

General Eisenhower cut heavily 
into usual Democratic margins in big 
industrial cities. He also won in farm 
areas which President Truman car- 
ried in 1948. 

Eisenhower polled almost half the 
popular votes in the traditionally 
Democratic South. Some observers 
called this the start of a two-party 
system in the South. On the other 
hand, Governor Allan Shivers of 'Tex- 
as, a Southern Democrat who backed 
Eisenhower, said the: vote was not 
for a two-party system, but was in 
protest against the Truman Adminis- 
tration. 

In all except four states ( Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Ver- 
mont) Eisenhower got more votes 
than any other Republican candi- 
date. This suggested that Ike’s vic- 
tory was a tribute to his personal 
popularity, rather than to his party’s 
popularity. 

Officially, General Eisenhower 
won't be elected President until De- 
cember 15. That is the date when 
Presidential electors meet in each 
state capital to cast the electoral vote. 
(See America Votes, Oct. 1 issue). 

What if Eisenhower should die 
before the electors cast their votes? 

The Constitution makes no _provi- 
sion for such an event. Republican 
electors would be free to vote for 
someone else for President. Probably 
the electors would consult party 
leaders. If Eisenhower should die 
between December 15 and January 
20, Senator Nixon (as the elected 
Vice-President) would be inaugu- 
rated as President. 


HOW ABOUT THE DEMS? 

On election night somebody asked 
Governor Stevenson: “What about 
1956?” In mock horror Mr. Steven- 
son replied: “Examine that man’s 
head.” 











President-elect Eisenhower hopes for a “plain and simple” inauguration Jan. 20, 
but many Republicans want an elaborate ceremony to welcome the first GOP President 
elected since 1928. Joseph C. McGarraghy, GOP chairman for the District of 
Columbia, is chairman of the Citizens inaugural Committee, which will plan 
the event. Even before McGarraghy’s appointment, building of stands in front 
of the Capitol began. High stand in foreground is for reporters, photographers, 
and TV cameramen. The President will take the oath of office on the inaugural 
stand, which is seen in background through framework of press stand. 


Just the same, the defeated Demo- 
crats were doing a lot of thinking 
about 1956—the next Presidential 
election year. Governor Stevenson 
made it clear that he considered him- 
self commander of the party's efforts 
to hit the comeback trail after 20 
years in power. He asked Stephen A. 
Mitchell of Chicago to remain as 
National Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. Stevenson indicated that he 
would speak out on national affairs 
after he finishes his term as Illinois’ 
governor in January. 

President Harry Truman, who 
leaves the White House January 20, 
called on Governor Stevenson to 
“revitalize” the party. 


Lie Resigns U.N. Post 


Trygve Lie of Norway, first_and 
only Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, has announced his 


His term of office was not to expire 
until February 1, 1954. 

“I am stepping aside now,” he de- 
clared, “because I hope this may 
help the United Nations to save the 
peace and to serve better the cause 
of freedom and progress for all man- 
kind.” 

Mr. Lie did not say when he 
wished his resignation to take effect. 

He did, however, request the dele- 
gates to the current U. N. General 
Assembly to choose his successor as~ 








WORLD-WIDE WAR OF WORDS (see unit, p 
of TNT are the “explosive” in the bomb (left photo), which will 
be dropped behind enemy lines in Korea. South Koreans are 
filling the bomb casing with leaflets which urge Communist 


soon as possible. U. N. officials expect 
Mr. Lie to continue in office until a 
new Secretary-General is named. 

The Secretary-General is the chief 
administrative officer of the world 
organization, He can bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any 
matter which, in his opinion, may 
threaten international peace. He is 
also the “boss” of the Secretariat, 
which carries on the U. N.’s day-to- 
day operations. The post pays $40,- 
000 a year, tax free. 

The term of office of the Secretary- 
General is normally five years. He is 
appointed by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. In the Security 
Council any one of the Big Five 
powers can veto any nomination for 
the position. 

When Mr. Lie’s first term expired 
int February, 1951, Russia opposed 
‘his reappointment because he had 
denounced Communist aggression in 
Korea. The Assembly voted to extend 
Mr. Lie’s term until February 1, 1954. 
The Russians claimed this was an 
illegal means of getting around the 
U.N. Charter provisions for selecting 
the Secretary-General. Russia has 
refused ever since to recognize Mr. 
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Lie’s authority. 

Mr. Lie said that if Russia, Red 
China, and North Korea were sincere 
in their wish to end the Korean war, 
a new Secretary-General chosen with 
the support of the five great powers, 
“may be more helpful than I can be.” 

Can the Big Five find any candi- 
date that all five will accept? 


Careers End 


Philip Murray, 66, president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organization, 
died of a heart attack in San Fran- 
cisco November 9. He also headed 
the Steelworkers Union. Some ob- 
servers believe that Murray’s death 
and the expected retirement soon of 
79-year-old President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor 
may bring a new move to reunite 
the two labor bodies. 

Representative Adolph J. Sabath, 
86, of Chicago, who had served long- 
er in Congress than any man in 
history, died two days after being 
reelected to his 24th consecutive 
term. A special primary, followed by 
a special election, is expected to be 
called to fill the position. The vacan- 
cy in Congress is important because 


United Press photos 


soldiers to surrender. Right photo shows the U.S. floating 
broadcasting station Courier running up its balloon antenna in 
the harbor of Rhodes, an island in the eastern Mediterranean, In 
order to relay Voice of America programs to Communist countries. 


of the narrow margin of Republican 
control (see preceding page). 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 77, first 
president of Israel, renowned both 
as scientist and statesman, died No- 
vember 9. Called the “Father of 
Israel,” he persuaded the British 
during World War I to help make 
Palestine a “homeland” for the Jew- 
ish people. The Israel parliament will 
elect the new president. 


Quick Quiz 
ON THE © NEWS 


1. Of about million 
people who voted November 4, about 
million voted for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, nominee of the 
party. He carried 
states with elec- 
toral votes out of a total of 
electoral votes. 


2. The party won 
control of the House of Representatives 
and the party won 
control of the Senate. 

3. The United Nations received the 


resignation of its chief executive, 
whose U.N. 
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“Cold War’ or 
“Cold Peace’’? 


HAT’S the “cold war’? What 
does that term mean? 

We made a check once (it was 
last year—so it wasn’t your class). 
We found that some World Week 
readers thought the “cold war” 
meant the winter war in Korea. 


Pfc. Edward J. Chandler—the soldier 
shown on our front cover—probably 
agrees that Korea is pretty chilly, as 
he lugs his mail sack to a unit “up 
front.” 

But actually Korea’s the place 
where the “cold war” is “hottest.” 





world.” 


populations: 


ANNEXED TO RUSSIA 
Estonia, Latvia, 

Lithuanja 6,030,000 
Eastern Poland 11,800,000 
South and East Finland 450,000 
Northeast Rumania 3,700,000 
Eastern Czechoslovakia 730,000 
Northern East Prussia 1,190,000 
Former Japanese 


; possessions 433,000 
Tannu Tuva 65,000 
24,398,000 


toward self-government: 


LIBERATED NATIONS 


India 360,000,000 
Pakistan 75,000,000 
Indonesia 79,300,000 
Ceylon 7,300,000 
Philippines 19,200,000 
Burma 18,000,000 
Republic of Korea 21,000,000 
Israel 1,400,000 
Libya 1,000,000 
582,200,000 





Russian Cold-War Weapon: the ‘‘Big Lie’’ 


One way YOU can help win the “cold war” is to know the answers 
to Russia’s propaganda “big lies.” Take this one: 

Russia says: “Communists will free the downtrodden peoples of 
the earth. The Western nations want to dominate and enslave the 


Answer: “Let's look at the record”— 
(1) Since 1939 Russia has annexed or brought under her control 
as satellites over half a billion people. Here are the countries and 


(2) Since World War II over half a billion people formerly ruled 
by Western nations have received independence (mostly by peace- 
ful agreement with their former rulers). Others are being guided 


Chart adapted from tabulations by Peter Viereck, historian and poet, in 
This Week Magazine. 


SATELLITES 


Albania 1,186,000 
Bulgaria 7,160,000 
Czechoslovakia 12,500,000 
East Germany 18,000,000 
Hungary 9,200,000 
Poland 24,500,000 
Rumania 16,000,000 
China 450,000,000 
Outer Mongolia 1,000,000 


North Korea 9,100,000 
548,646,000 


GREATER 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 7 

Gold Coast 4,000,000 
Nigeria 25,000,000 
Indo-China states 27,000,000 

Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 8,000,000 
Eritrea 1,000,000 
Somaliland 1,300,000 
66,300,000 
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There we've been fighting a deadly 
shooting war for more than two 
years. 

Let's start at the beginning. 


HOW IT STARTED 


n World War II the U. S. and 
Russia fought on the same side. 
Many people hoped Russia would 
cooperate after the war to rebuild 
the world. Instead, the Russians be- 
gan gobbling up eastern Europe 
(see next column). They stirred up 
trouble in places like Greece and 
Iran. They claimed that Western 
nations wanted to start a war. 

By 1947 Uncle Sam decided it 
wasn't much use trying to work with 
Russia. We began to fight back. Our 
Government helped Greece resist a 
Communist rebellion. We began re- 
building our armed forces. We be- 
gan looking for allies. 

As this rivalry grew, newspaper 
columnists invented a name for it: 
“cold war.” The name stuck. It de- 
scribes a war waged round the 
world with everything but bullets 
(and in places like Korea, with bul- 
lets, too). 

What have we accomplished in 
five years of “cold war”? 


WHAT WE’VE DONE 


We have more than doubled our 
armed forces. We have increased 
our defense production seven times 
over. We have organized our friends 
in Europe, Latin America, and some 
Pacific countries into defense alli- 
ances. We are sending arms to our 
allies. We are sending equipment, 
materials, and expert advisers to 
many free-world countries to help 
them increase their production. We 
are keeping watch of Communists in 
America to prevent them from 
making trouble. We are telling the 
world our story of freedom and 
democracy (see page 11). 

What's ahead? Some Europeans 
think they feel a change in the world 
“political weather.” Are we drifting 
from “cold war” into “cold peace”— 
a time of slightly lessened tension? 
Winston Churchill, Britain’s prime 
minister, is one leader who believes 
this. In a speech last month he gave 
his opinion that Russia doesn’t in- 
tend to attack ‘anybody right now. 

In any case, we can be sure Russia 
will keep on waging her war of prop- 
aganda against the free world. On 
the next page you'll read how Russia 
goes about it. 
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Russia’s “HATE 
AMERICA” Campaign 


hASs this year the big guns of 
Communist propaganda let loose 
a mighty blast: 

“The U. S. is waging ‘germ war’!” 

Communist radios trumpeted fan- 
tastic charges: “American planes are 
dropping death-dealing germs on 
North Korea and China!” 

The Red propaganda machine 
swung into action—on a world-wide 
scale, 

Communist-owned newspapers in 
the free world published so-called 
“eyewitness” stories and photos as 
“proof” of the charges. Communists 
staged “protest parades” in Italy, 
France, Western Germany, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands. In Iran, 
Communist youths shouting “germ 
warfare!” touched off a bloody anti- 
U. S. riot. 

The U. N. commander-in-chief in 
Korea, the U:' N. Secretary-General, 
the U. S. Secretaries of State and De- 
fense=all promptly branded the 
charges “false!” The U. S. called for 
an honest international investigation 
(by the International Red Cross). 
Scientists and other experts exam- 
ined the Communist “evidence” and 
agreed it proved nothing. 

This didn’t faze the Communists. 
They ignored the offer of an interna- 
tional investigation and claimed that 
the Red Cross was just a “tool” of 
the United States and the Western 
nations, 


1. THE “BIG LIE” 

If a lie is big enough, and repeated 
often enough, many people will be- 
lieve it. This is the “Big Lie” theory, 
used by Nazi German propaganda 
not long ago. Communists use the 
“Big Lie,” too. It's an important 
weapon in their battle to capture the 
minds of men. (See example on 
page 9.) 

To destroy man’s belief in democ- 
racy and freedom, to lure him into 
the grip of Communist dictatorship— 
these are the goals of Communist 
propaganda. Communists use words 
as they use bullets—to undermine 
the free world’s will to resist. 

Of course, the Russians have been 
flinging these propaganda “dead 
cats” for a long time. But the anti- 
American barrage seems to have 
grown heavier in the past several 
months, Our Government calls it the 
“Hate America” campaign. It's aimed 
partly at frightening away from us 
those people of the free world that 
may be wavering. It’s aimed partly 
at poisoning the minds of people in 
the Communist world against all 
things American. 

One result—at least in Russia’s*cap- 
ital, Moscow—is that Russians don't 
even dare speak with an American. 
Our ambassador to Russia, George F. 
Kennan, recently said he was as iso- 
lated in Moscow as he was as a pris- 


oner in Germany during World 


War II. (Because he said that, the 
Russians told Mr. Kennan he couldn't 
come back to Moscow any more— 
W. W., Oct. 15, p. 4.) 

The Communist “Big Lie” is a 
double-barreled shotgun. While the 
Reds fire a “Hate America” blast out 
of one barrel, they shoot off “love 
Russia” fireworks out of the other. 
The Communists got millions of peo- 
ple all over. the world to sign their 
“Stockholm Petition.” It gives the 
false impression that Russia, but not 
the West, wants to abolish atomic 
warfare. Or take the so-called “Asian- 
Pacific Peace Conference” at Peiping, 
China, last month. Red China posed 
as the champion of “peace” and “lib- 
eration” in Asia. ° 

2. THE “BIG BRAG” 

Besides the “Big Lie,” Russia fights 
the cold war with the “Big Brag.” 
Americans got a big laugh out of one 
of the big brags the other day. Who 
do you think discovered baseball? 
Says the Russian magazine Smena: 
“beizbol” is nothing but an old Rus- 
sian sport called lapta. Americans 
perverted it (say the Russians) into 
“a bloody fight” waged by players 
who are bought and sold like “slaves” 
and who battle under ferocious team 
names like “Tigrov” (Tigers) and 
“Piratov’” ( Pirates ). 

But the “Big Brag” isn't entirely 
a langhing matter. The Russiaws may 
impress some people with their 
boasts of military power and vast 
“five-year plans” and growth of in- 
dustry. 

And it isn’t all hokum. Russia’s re- 
sources are large, her production 
growing. We mustn’t underestimate 
our foe in the “cold war.” But we 
have to fight back—and we do, as 
you'll see on the next page. 





Free World vs. Communist World: Strengths and Resources 


Chart from New York Times 


PER CENT OF WORLD TOTAL: EES) United States [a] Other Non-Communist areas ZA U.S.S.R. 
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“CAMPAIGN of TRUTH”? 


wor are weapons for the free 
world, too. Words captured one 
in every three enemy prisoners taken 
in the Korean War! 

Leaflets dropped by planes or fired 
in artillery shells carried some of 
these words. Others were spoken 
over the radio or through loudspeak- 
ers mounted on jeeps and planes. 

These “magic” words were in Chi- 
nese and Korean: “Give up before 
you're killed! Throw down your arms 
and surrender to the United Nations! 
You'll be well treated.” 

More than 50,000 Communist sol- 
diers believed these words— and 
risked their lives to escape to U. N. 
lines. 


HOW WE TELL OUR STORY 


Against the Communist “Hate 
America” campaign, our Government 
wages a “Campaign of Truth.” The 
“general manager” of the campaign 
is a State Department agency, the 
International Information ~ Adminis- 
tration (IIA). , 

Here’s how America tells her story 
to the world: 

PRINT: Off IIA’s presses roll 200,- 
000,000 pamphlets, booklets, and 
magazines a year for people abroad. 
News reports go to 10,000 foreign 
newspapers vith 100,000,000 read- 
ers. This year [1A shipped half a 
million low-cost pocket-size books to 
India. 

PICTURE: America’s message 
goes to those who can’t read, too. ITA 
produces movies in 42 languages. 
Half a billion persons a year in 87 
countries see these films. We furnish 
these films free to foreign theatres. 
We even send “traveling theatres”— 
jeeps with alj equipment for show- 
ing films—inte remote rural regions. 

RADIO: The “Voice of America,” 
a world-wide broadcasting system, 
speaks 400,000 words a day in 46 
languages. These messages are 
beamed around the world by 38 
transmitters in the U. S. and a web 
of relay transmitters in Europe, Afri- 
ca, and the Pacific. One transmitter 
{s en « ship. It anchors close to the 


“target country” and moves on if 
Communists “jam” its messages. 

PERSON-TO-PERSON: In 62 
countries of the free world, IIA runs 
195 information centers. They wel- 
come 15,000,000 visitors a year. They 
come to read U. S. books and maga- 
zines and look at U. S. films and ex- 
hibits. Uncle Sam offers study tours, 
which bring 13,000 foreigners a year 
to the U. S. to learn about America 
for themselves. Recently 60 travel 
scholarships were offered in India. 
About 22,000 persons applied! 

Private citizens help. Private or- 
ganizations, such as church groups, 
bring 40,000 foreigners here every 
year for study or travel. 

Another campaign is “Letters for 
Freedom,” sponsored by the Com- 
mon Council for American Unity. It 
urges Americans to include “plugs” 
for our way of life in letters they 
write to friends and relatives over- 
seas. 


WHO’S WINNING? 


How are we doing? Are we win- 
ning the war of words? 

Our propaganda program has 
sometimes been criticized as ineffec- 
tive. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee plans to investigate it 
soon and propose improvements. 

One of IIA’s problems is that it 
has only $85,000,000 in its current 
budget—less than it had a year ago. 
Total U. S. spending for all forms of 
propaganda this year is estimated 
at $200,000,000—compared to per- 
haps $1,500,000,000 by Russia. 

We know that our message is 
theard throughout the free world. 
But is our story getting over the 
Iron Curtain? 

There our best weapon is radio. 
The “Voice of America” beams pro- 
grams every day to Communist 
lands. So does RIAS (Radio in the 
American Sector), run by our force: 
in West Berlin. So do “Radio Free 
Europe” and “Radio Free Asia.” 
These are privately-run radio sys- 
tems supported by the Crusade for 
Freedom, which is now running its 





The “Voice of America’’—an official voice 
of our Government—must speak rather 
politely. But “Radio Free Europe,” being 
privately run, doesn’t have to “pull its 
punches” in the “war of words.” It gives 
names of Communist “stool pigeons,” jokes 
at Red propaganda, tells blunt facts about 
Communist slave labor. In photo, three 
Hungarian girls, on a “Radio Free Europe” 
program beamed to their homeland, sing 
a song of freedom banned by the present 
Red government of Hungary. Face of wom- 
an at left is blotted out because Com- 
munists might punish her relatives behind 
the Iron Curtain if she were recognized. 


annual appeal for funds (W. W., 
Nov. 5, p. 7). 

The Crusade for Freedom found 
one other way to get over the Iron 
Curtain. Last year the Crusade ar- 
ranged for launching of clouds of 
balloons. Each carried a message of 
hope from the free world to people 
in satellite countries. 


RADIO “JAMMING” 

The Communists battle desper- 
ately to stop the flow of ideas from 
the free world. Russia has surrounded 
itself with a “wall of noise.” About 
1,250 Russian broadcasting stations 
have just one job—to broadcast noise 
on radio channels used by free-world 
stations, in order to drown out our 
messages. Czechoslovakia recently 
passed a law threatening long jail 
terms for those who tell others infor- 
mation from the “Voice of America.” 
Bulgaria even shuts off electric 
power in rural areas when the 
“Voice” is on the air! 

All this is evidence that the free 
world’s story must be getting through 
to some extent. And letters smuggled 
from behind the Iron Curtain plead: 
“Keep talking! We're listening!” 





Unuevel werds in this isrve are defined and 
promewnced on page | 





After “Cold War’”— 
THEN WHAT? 


HE cold war overshadows YOUR 
life. 

Largely because of the cold war, 
your family pays the highest Federal 
taxes in history. Because of the cold 
war (if you're a boy), you face mili- 
tary service in a few years. Because 
of the cold war, your community 
must be ready with civil defense in 
case of enemy attack on the home 
front (see Good Citizens, p. 16). 

In Asia the cold war has broken 
out in a rash of “little hot wars.” In 
Indo-China, Malaya, Burma, and the 
Philippines, Communist-led rebels 
fight the government. 


Chief testing-ground, of course, is 
Korea. There, on the most-fought- 
over frontier of the cold war, the 
Communists have perhaps a million 
troops and the United Nations at 
least half a million. 

“Incidents” that could flare into 
conflicts keep popping up. On the 
road to Berlin, Communists interfere 
with U. S. traffic. So far this year, 
one Swedish, one French, and three 
U. S. planes have been attacked by 
Soviet planes. Chinese Communists 
recently shelled two British warships 
near Hong Kong, British island col- 
ony off the China coast. Yugoslavia 


constantly complains of Red satellite 
troops firing across her borders. 

“How long can this go on?” many 
people ask. “Where is the cold war 
leading us?” 


1. WORLD WAR Iii? 


,Can we stamp out the “incidents” 
and “little hot wars” before they 
spread into one big war? What if 
Russia moves to take over West Ger- 
many or Yugoslavia? What if Red 
China tries an all-out drive into 
Indo-China? Will some trifling “in- 
cident” be the trigger that fires the 
gun of another world war? Will Rus- 
sia decide to strike at Western Eu- 
rope before rearmament makes the 
free world too strong? 

Some of our allies see danger, too, 
in U. S. talk of “liberating” the satel- 
lite countries from Russia. Can it be 
done without a war? 

(Continued on page 19) 
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. A preposition. 

. A country south of 
Russia, 
. Residue after pecan, 
. Russia covers ay alf 
of the continent of 


. Other name for U.S.S.R. 


22, — —aska (part of U. S. 


nearest Russia). 
\ ng gate (initials). 
. To proceed, 
. Postscript. 
. Inspector General. 
. Rock that yields metal, 
. Each (abbr.), 
. Not far. 
. Egyptian sun god. 
an's nickname. 
H — — — (what Com- 
munists stir up). 
. Man’s aickname. 
. It is (cextraction), 
. Three-toed sloth. 
. Bone (anatomical term). 


. Taxi. 

. Exclamation of joy. 

. Usual Russian answer to 
any U. S. suggestion. 

. The (Highland Scot.). 

. Largest munist na- 
tion in population. 

. Right Line (abbr.). 

. Chief pea of Russia 
in “co 

. Color usually associated 
with communism. 

. Location of spinal cord. 
“Big -- -” (where Japa- 
nese surrender was 


4 ell — 


sickle. 
*60. A division of the Soviet 
Union. 


7. Yellow — — 


1. Noise made by a sheep. 
. Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics. 


. ~omin—orm (interna- 


tional Communist 
organization ). 


. —r—buro (Russian agen- 


cy om recently by 
Presidium ). 


. Medal! of Honor (abbr.). 


. — —o (boss of Red 


China). 


7. Organization fighting ag- 


ray in Korea, 
0 bite lightly. 


. Form of “to 
. Boss of Russia. 
. — — —s (Russian news 


agency ). 


. Method of joining a club. 


Large. 


. In Korea, armed commu- 


nism is the 


, Direction from Mose ow 


to Black Sea (abbr.). 


: ae a news service. 
. Where 


“cold war” is a 
shooting war. 

— lies be- 
tween China and Korea, 


. What Communists are 


often called, 


2. Everything. 


Devour. 


3. Before Christ, 

. Greeting. 

5. Indefinite article, 

7. Does Communist propa- 


fanda tell it? 
lalf ( prefix) 


52. Texas Christian Univer- 


sity. 


. Nickname for a doctor, 
. — —ria (one of Russia’s 


most powerful men). 


. Associated Press. 


Knight of the Bath 
(abbr, ). 


Our ‘‘Cold War’’ Rival 


By John DeVerter 
Robert E. Lee H. S., Baytown, Tex. 


* Starred words refer to Russia 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl- 
edge. Maximum abou? 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related te 
the theme. For any originel puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. 
Give name, oddress, school, and grade. Address: Puzzle Editer, Werld 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's leeve. 
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1. Back in the Dark Ages, anyone 












who wanted to study medicine had 2. But a little boy with"a big bump ot 3. By the time he was old enough to go to 
a hard time of it. Prejudice and curiosity was destined to bring light to medical school, his passion for direct obser- 
custom forbade the direct study of these dark times and minds. His name vation had taught Vesalius more than most 
bones and organs to learn how the was Vesalius. Growing up in 16th cen- of his professors knew. Once he stumbled on 
‘ human body worked. Only a few tury Brussels, Vesalius dreamed of be- a human skeleton outside the walls of Paris. 
, books on anatomy existed, and they coming a doctor. He studied thousands He smuggled it to his room and made scores 
dated from classical times—old and of small animals directly and made many of accurate sketches, the first ever to show the 









original discoveries for himself. way the human frame is really put together. 


wy 


hopelessly inaccurate. 











5. But Vesalius’ struggle for science was not yet won, Power- 
ful men who feared new knowledge tried to keep his book 





and pictures. When he finished his schooling he went to Italy, 








where he astounded a medical audience by identifying all the from being published. Nevertheless, Vesalius persuaded an 
I human bones by touch, with his eyes blindfolded! The world’s artist friend to redraw his crude sketches, and smuggled his 

«first Department of Anatomy was created at the University precious book to Switzerland where On the Structure of the 
of Padua, and Vesalius was elected its first Professor. Human Body was finally printed in 1543. 






Patiently observing ...probing into the fundamental 





secrets of life and accurately setting them down... 
such research is the lifeblood of medicine. In this 
work, pioneers in every field of medical science pool 






their resources for the good of all mankind. The 
constant goal of the Squibb Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories is to increase and broaden man’s 
basic medical knowledge, as well as to perfect and 











6. A renowned modern physician called it “the greatest book 








ever printed, from which modern medicine dates.” After distribute as widely as possible medicines for the 
cenzuries of ignorance, Vesalius’ book opened the dikes on E : 
a flood of discoveries about the anatomy of the human body. prevention and cure of specific human ills. 





E-R:SQuiBB & SONS 


The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 
seal. They say...“There are no finer products made.” 
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ADMINTON, anyone?” Honest, 
that’s what this doll said. She was 
swinging a racket in one hand and had 
a Rigs of shuttlecocks in the a 
s I was swapping golf lies 

be Bo ae 

But rey didn’t ive up. “Be a sport,” 
she said. “None of the girls showed up 
at the club, and I need someone to 
play with.” 

Badminton? That’s for the birds, I 
thought. Sissy stuff. But this was a 
sweet kid. So I thought I'd have some 
fun. Having played all the heavy sports, 
1 was pretty well coordinated and I 
didn’t think I'd have any trouble blow- 
ing her off the court. 

So we strolled over to the badminton 
court. She handed me a racket and I 
hefted it. Very light and easy to swing. 


No. 2, Play-the-Game Series 


Play Badminton! 


I'll slaughter this kid, I thought. So we 
began praying. 

It was a slatghter, all right. Only I 
was on the receiving end, I just couldn’t 
meet that darting, dancing “bird.” And 
I found myself galloping all over the 
court like a bumbling buffalo. 

A half hour later I took out my hand- 
kerchief and waved it aloft. “I surren- 
der,” I gasped. The sweet young thing— 
still cool, calm, and collected—smiled. 
“That,” she said, “is badminton. Nice, 
easy game, isn’t it?” 

And that, friends, is how I learned 
all about badminton. That’s how I dis- 
covered it’s a lightning-fast, exciting, 
and wonderfully skillful sport. Strength? 
Doesn't mean a thing. It’s timing and 
touch that count. 

That means anybody can learn to 
play it—girl or boy, man or child, weak- 
ing or “gorilla.” And it’s great date 
bait. Instead of taking a girl for a soda 
after school, a fellow can take her to 
the gym for a few sets of badminton. 
If you travel in a crowd, try mixed 
doubles (boy and girl vs. another boy 
and girl). Terrific fun. 

The basic strokes are fairly easy to 
learn. The secret lies in a good, loose 
wrist action. That’s the key to crisp, 


accurate hitting. You can’t hit properly 
with a rigid wrist. 

To assure the proper wrist freedom, 
you need a proper grip. The correct 
grips for the various strokes are shown 
on the facing page. 

Here's how to obtain the grip for the 
forehand and service: Hold the racket 
straight out with its face vertical to the 
floor. Now shake hands with the shaft. 
That's it. 

When held at arm’s length, the racket 
should form a straight line a the 
arm. It shouldn't stick u point 
down. The grip should be firm an not 
tight. 

In the picture Fat on these 
pages (taken by A. G. Spalding & 
Bros.), Jack Purcell, one of the greatest 
a of all time, shows you how to 
make the basic shots. 

An extra word may be in order about 
the service. Since you can score only 
on your own service, it’s obvious that 
eee must learn to serve well. Remem- 

r, you must stand near the center 
service line about three feet behind the 
short service line, and the head of your 
racket must be below the waist when 
the bird is hit. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


gers. Now drop the bird far enough in front to 
assure a full-arm stroke. Bring the. racket for- 
ward easily, and let the wrist whip it through 
the bird—making contact below the waist. The 
racket and arm then follow through naturally. 


Face the opponent in an upright, natural posi- 
tion with one foot slightly forward. Keep the 
stroking arm a little out from the side and to 
the rear with the wrist cocked. Extend the free 
arm with the bird held between thumb and fin- 


SERVIGE 








- FOREHAND 


BASIC GRIPS 


Left: Forehand grip, with V formed by 
forefinger and thumb resting on top 
of shaft. Forefinger is kept slightly 
apart from other fingers. 


Center: Backhand grip, with thumb 
against side of handle nearest you, 
with tip pointing straight up toward 
racket head. 


Right: Special grip for shots aimed at 
face and for putting away weak re- 
turns when at net. V now rests on top 
side of handle. 





* 


- BACKHAND 





If possible, start ‘by placing your body 
sideways to the net, left foot in front and 
racket cocked (1). Now let the body and 
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bird smoothly, meeting it at full arm’s 


reach (3). Then racket and body follow 


through naturally. Remember, the forehand 


arm come forward together (2). At contact, 
the wrist whips the racket head through the 
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As the bird approaches, turn your body 
sideways to the net with the right foot 
forward, and draw the arm all the way 
back (1). But don’t hunch your front shoul- 
der. Keep it relaxed. Now start the arm and 


is a wrist whip coordinated with a forward 
arm swing and forward shift of the weight. 








{ 


“Me 


body forward together, letting the weight 
flow toward your front foot (2). As be- 
fore, the elbow straightens out and the 
wrist whips the racket through the bird (3). 
Then racket and body follow through (4). 





- SKY 
WATCH 


* 


EET the Mill Mountain boys. 
They're teen-age skywatchers 
—“minute-men” of civil defense. 

Mill Mountain is in Virginia. The 
boys are 200 Explorer Scouts from 
15 troops in nearby Roanoke and 
vicinity. They stand ready to man 
their skywatching post on top of 
Mill Mountain whenever our nation 
needs them. 

Skywatchers are civil defense work- 
ers. They help guard the U. S. from 
sneak attack by enemy planes. Their 
job is to report to our Air Force all 
airplanes they see while on duty. 

The U. S. has 150,000 skywatchers 
who man 6,000 observation posts 
throughout the U. S. 

Some posts are now on 24-hour- 
a-day duty, at the request of the 
Department of Defense. These are 
located in a belt of 27 states along 
our coastal and northern frontiers. 
Other posts, like Mill Mountain's, 
are “or the alert” to go into action 
at a moment's notice. 

The Mill Mountain boys are or- 
ganized in four shifts to keep their 
post going around the clock. Each 
boy knows just what to do. All have 
taken special training in skywatch- 
ing from Air Force officers. 

Suppose an alarm is flashed. 

The first shift of skywatchers 
dashes to the mountain-top. They 
“snoop” the skies for aircraft. When 


a 
& 


Skywatchers —all Scouts — build bronze compass to be placed in floor of 
their skywatching post atop Mill Mountain, Va. Left to right: Dave Brum- 
baugh, 16; W. S. Engleby, Jr. (chief observer); Gus Carper, 16; Don Haley, 15. 


they spot a plane, they determine 
its location and direction of flight by 
use of a special compass (see photo). 
They phone this information to the 
nearest Air Force Filter Center. 

The Center gathers reports from 
skywatching posts and checks them 
against lists of aircraft known to be 
in the area. When an unknown plane 
is found, the Center calls a nearby 
Air Force base. From this base inter- 
ceptor planes zoom aloft to track 
down the intruder. 


WARNING NEEDED 

“If an enemy should attack,” says 
President Truman, “we'll need every 
second of warning that our sky- 
watchers can give us.” 

We have electronic skywatchers 
(radar beams) which can detect 
high-flying attackers up to 250 miles 
away. But planes skimming along at 
altitudes below 5,000 feet may es- 
cape radar beams. There’s no sub- 
stitute for human skywatchers to 
spot low-flying attackers 

The Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration wants to expand the 
skywatching system three-fold. A 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


® 
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total of 500,000 workers are needed 
to run a network of 20,000 posts. 
Skywatchers already signed up range 
in age from 12 to 78. 

Many teen-agers are aiding “Op- 
eration Sky Watch.” Students watch 
for planes from a penthouse on the 
roof of Greer School near Millbrook, 
N. Y. (They call their post “Cabin 
in the Sky.”) The boys built it with 
materials provided by local civil-de- 
fense authorities. Boy students stand 
watch by night and girls by day. 

In Cayuga County, N. Y., students 
of five local schools recently built 
six shacks for use as skywatching 
posts. Classes in agricultural and in- 
dustrial arts made the shacks in 
school shops. Many Cayiga teen- 
agers are enrolled among the sky- 
watchers using these shacks. 

There may be a job for YOU in 
civil defense. Nearly 2,000,000 
Americans have volunteered to be 
civil defense workers. But that’s not 
nearly enough, according to the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 
It says that about 17,500,000 are 
needed. 

Teen-agers can serve as skywatch- 
ers and as medical aides, fire-fighters, 
police messengers, registration clerks. 
Call your local civil defense office 
for information on how to volunteer. 
This is one way everyone can help 
protect our nation in case the cold 
war (see unit, pp. 9-12) becomes a 
shooting war. —Bos STEARNS. 








. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week. 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In the October 15 issue of World 
Week, D. Tracy wrote a letter in which 
he wanted to know what other teen- 
agers would think of parents who rig 
up a “Rube Goldberg” contraption to 
make a loud noise when you enter your 
room, 

I don’t blame parents for wanting to 
know what time their children get 
home, but I certainly don’t think they 
should go so far as to rig up a regular 
trap, or alarm. If they trust you with 
$20.00 to go to the store, then they 
should be able to trust you to come 
home on time. 

D. Tracy said he sometimes wonders 


whether you shouldn't publish such a 
feature as “Ask Gay Head” directly for 


I think that would be a swell idea. 
Our parents would then get to know us 
teen-agers better, and ma find it 
easier to trust their own children. After 
all, if you can’t trust Pgs own children, 
you can’t trust friends, either. 

Beverly Davis 
Walker Jr. H. S. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Dear Editor: 

We find it quite strange that you put 
General Eisenhower way ahead of Gov- 
ernor Stevenson [“World Week Read- 
ers’ Own Presidential Poll,” WW, Oct. 
29, p. 11]. In the Gallup and other polls 
it is a very close vote. 

Barbara Boosalis 
Bryant Junior High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Barbara's letter (as you can probably 
guess) was written before the election, 
which confirmed the trend to Eisen- 
hower shown by classroom votes among 
our readers. Incidentally, we think 
World Week's poll was just about the 
only nation-wide pre-election poll that 
indicated an “Eisenhower landslide”! 
Final tabulations in World Week read- 
ers’ classroom polls: 80 schools in 35 
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states and territories give Eisenhower 
3,386, Stevenson 2,182.—Ed. 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy your magazine. very much, 
but I do have one criticism. There 
should have been much more detailed 
information given about the history of 
Germany ab the republic formed after 
World War I in the Oct. 1 issue. Then 
it would have been easier to answer the 
timetable in section three of the work- 
book. Many students do not know that 
a democratic nation and a republic are 
the same. 

Sylvia Hendrickson 
Nashua (N. H.) Sr. H. S. 





Answers to last week's puzzie. 
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BUILD A 
MODEL CAR 
LIKE THIS... 





WIN‘54,000 ror a cotece career: 


THINK OF IT! You can have the 
thrill of creating your own “dream 
car” or “car of tomorrow” by build- 
ing a scale model of it, right at home 


tions to get yours started, and show 
you how to work out your ewn 
Samal 





—then enter it in the big Fisher Body Over 115 young men like yourself 
Craftsman’s Guild Competition and have won Guild scholarships already 
try for one of the many awards to — over 10,000 other boys have won 


be won! 


There are 734 senarate awards, 
worth $65,000 —cash a up to 
$150 each, trips to the Craftsman’s 
Guild 4-day National Convention 
with all your expenses paid, and 
University Scholarships from $1,000 
to $4,000 each. 


You don’t have to make an 

model, just a solid model of re 
plaster or any easily worked, durable 
material. Work in your own ideas as 
to fenders, headlights, trim and so on 
—then paint it to suit your own taste. 
The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
will even send you plans and sugges- 





awards worth more than $538,000! 
You have a good chance—you'll have 
great fun—so send in this coupon 
today and get started! 


734 Awards—worth $65,000 


Eight University Scholarships 
( your own university!) worth 
$1,000 to $4,000 each. * All- se 

ips to the exciting 4-day Guild 
Convention. * Cash and other 
A to $150 each. * Identical 
Awards for Junior and Senior 
Groups. If the son of a General 
Motors employe wins, his award is 
duplicated for the next boy. 


THE RULES ARE SIMPLE AND EASY 


You are eligible to enter the Competition if you live 
in the United States and if you were at least 12 but not 
yet 20 
You compete i 

identical mwas for each grou 

12 through 15) and Senior Division ( boys 16 through 19). 


No entry fee—just build a solid mode! of a car accord- 
ing to pe own ideas of design. Full instructions fur- 
nished free. 


on September 1, 1952. 
in your own 
p—Junior Division (boys 


group, with 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 

General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 

Please enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman 's Guild Compet> 
tion for 1953. Also—send me the Craftsman 's bucton and mem- 
bership card plus complete instructions for building a model. 
All this will be sent FREE and without obligation w me. 





Address 
City and Zone 
I was born on the 
Parent or Guardi 
Name of my school 
City 
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Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


International Red Cross (p. 10)— 
The American Red Cross and the Red 
Cross of each country are in- 
dependent goes But they 
communicate gh the International 
Red Cross Committee in Geneva, 
Switzerland—a neutral body composed 
of Swiss citizens. The Internationa) Red 
Cross holds meetings every few years 
at which the national societies are 

. These meetings have set 
rules for treatment of prisoners and 
civilians in wartime—rules which have 


been by the governments of 
most nations of the free world. 

crown e (p. 4)—Male member 
of a royal family who is next in line 


to’ serve as monarch, 
dynasty (p. 4)—A succession of rul- 
ers of the same family. 
pagan (p. 4)—heathen; referring 
lly to persons who are neither 
tians, Jews, or Moslems. 


civil defense (p. 16)—Organization 
and action by civilians to guard against 
or deal with enemy attack. 
Say It Right! 
Akihito (p. 4)—ad ké hé to. 
Hirohito (p. 4)—hé rb hé to. 


Mahdi (p. 4)—mé dé. 
Umma (p. 4)—60 mi. 


es 








OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS? 


These quiz books will solve your study 
problems « Each book conteins § mode! 
exams complete with enswers and solv. 
tions te all problems. 

Available in the following 


AMERICAN HISTORY BIOLOGY 
AMERICAN HISORY And CHEMISTRY 
a 


SPANISH 2 YEARS 
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I, READ THE CARTOON 
A. The salesman telling his story 
to Mr. World represents 
B. Two of the other salesmen rep- 





resent Ae aca 


C. Judging from the appearance 
of the various figures in the cartoon, 
match up Group A with Group B, 
by writing in the blank in front of 
each name in Group A the number 
of the phrase in Group B that fits 
best. 
Group A 
—_a. Mr. World 
. salesman of communism 
. Salesmen of freedom and de- 

mocracy 
Group B 
1. confident and determined 
2. skeptical and questioning 
3. oily-tongued, unscrupulous 

D. A good title for this cartoon 
would bé: 

—1. The cold war is over. 
— 2. We can outsell that guy. 
3. Too late to stop communism. 





If it is desired to use this workbook 
for a scored quiz, the following scoring 
is suggested: 4 for each item in Ques- 
tion I, 9 for each item in Question II. 
Total 100. 


tans jg: 
; 4 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on the Cold War 
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Alexander in Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 


ll. FACT OR OPINION? 

Write T or F if the statement is 
true or false. Write O if it is an opin- 
ion. 

__1. The population and area of 
the non-Communist world is larger 
than that of the Communist world. 
—__2. Within your lifetime, areas con- 
taining more than half a billion 
people have been annexed to Russia 
or brought under Communist con- 
trol. 

__3. Congress should vote more 
money for our “campaign of truth.” 
__4. The aim of the U.S. policy of 
“containment” is to stop communism 
from spreading. 

__5. There is less risk of war with 
Russia at present than there was 
a year or two ago. 

__6. Communists are not active out- 
side Russia and her satellites. 

—7. The cold war will continue for 
many years. 

__8. The cold war will end in a 
shooting war. 


ill. PUT ON YOUR THINKING 
CAP A 
What can you, as a student, do to 
make America’s “campaign of truth” 
more effective? (Answer on separate 
sheet of paper.) 




















After Cold War 
(Continued from page 12) 
Yes, there are many dangers. But 
this doesn’t mean war is inevitable. 


2. PERMANENT COLD WAR? 
Perhaps we need to steel ourselves 
for an armed truce that could last 
for years—throughout your lifetime 
and beyond. There may be new “Ko- 


reas,” new “incidents,” new “Hate, 


America” hysterics to live through. 
The Communists may plan to wait 
until (they hope ) the cold war wears 
away our strength or our patience. 
We will have to keep our arms 
and our allies ready for an emer- 
gency—like an alert watchman who 
prevents trouble because he’s always 
ready to deal with it. . 


3. LIVE AND LET LIVE? 

One policy of our Government has 
been called “containment.” It aims to 
keep the fires of communism from 
spreading, but not to fight the blaze 
where it’s already out of control (in 
Russia and the satellites). 

“Containment” — keeping commu- 
nism bottled up in the countries it 
controls now—could end in a stale- 
mate between communism and de- 
mocracy. Some people believe both 
sides would someday get tired of this 
stalemate. The dread of atomic war, 
the free world’s growing strength, 
might—just possibly—get the Com- 
munists in the mood for real peace 
talks some day. 


4. COLLAPSE? 

Suppose revolt breaks out some 
day behind the Iron Curtain. New 
and more peaceable leaders may 
take control. At least, Communist 
power would probably be weakened, 
Yugoslavia (see last week’s unit) is 
Communist but anti-Russian. Other 
satellites might break away from 
Russian control, too. 


Remember this, too: Bickering,; 
poor leadership, laziness, waste, in- 
difference could wreck the free 


world without a single Soviet shot 
fired. Warning us to guard against 
this worst of all fates, President Tru- 
man said: 

“The Kremlin promises peace one 
day and threatens violence the next. 
We have learned that we can’t rely 
on what the Kremlin says, but only 
on what it does. Until the Kremlin 
shows by deed that it is willing to 
abandon its aggressive designs, we 
must prepare to prevent disaster.” 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i Tops, don't miss. 1° Geed. 
Fair. Seve your money. 


Drama: “~The Big Sky. “rH 
Ivory Hunter. “Ivanhoe. #/Break- 
ing Through the Sound Barrier. MH 
Face to Face. ~i@Hellgate. ~The 
Lusty Men. “Kansas City Confiden- 
tial. “The Story of Will Rogers. 
“vvStory of Robin Hood. “The 
Quiet Man. “Under the Red Sea. 

Comedy: “sO. Henry's Full House. 
wvFearless Fagan. “The Happy 
Time. “Son of Paleface. 

Musical: The Merry Widow. 
“vvJust for You. “Because You're 
Mine. Everything I Have Is Yours. 





In a Word 


Customer: “That butcher across the 
street is giving you tough competition.” 
Butcher: “That's all right. The time 
for me. to worry is when he gives me 


tender competition. 


Watt's That? 


Harold: “Have you four-volt, two- 
watt bulbs?” 

Clerk: “For what?” 

Harold: “No, two.” 

Clerk: “Two what?” 

Harold: “Yup.” 


Home Folks 
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The story 
made a pal 
portable l 


in high school; learned 


has been a real pal 





of a gal who ” 


portable 
Rush eaweon ned, ouch 7PI08 


college or right into padre oo grodvote, now on 


' ” 
now. Itcan help launch your career, t00° 
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of a 








the staff of one of the big 
weekly picture magazines. 











... the pértable typewriter that gives you 


big machine performance! 


Full size keyboard plus the 
touch and action of an office 
typewriter—makes touch-typ- 
ing easy to learn,and practice 
at home. Voted best/ Yes, type- 
writer dealers voted Smith- 
Corona the 2 to | favorite— | 
over any other make. See it 
demonstrated! At Smith- 
Corona Dealers everywhere. 
Easy to buy! Terms as low as 
$1.25 a week—and your old 
typewriter may serve as down 
payment. Smart, luggage- 


.+-and it’s the portable equipped 
style carrying case included, with our amazing PAGE GAGE! 






LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS mC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 


also of famens Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 

































































vino 10 misTAKEs IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


A fine-looking fellow named Ray 
Was lacking in pep every day 
Then Planters he tried 

Now he’s bursting with pride 












PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 
2. Study the scone above and list on @ sheet of paper ten mistakes 











by a SArnsliong 
OS, re, 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 








The Case of Miss X 


For the fourth time that day, Joan 
Dillon had walked past Gert O'Hare 
without speaking to her. Gert was 
annoyed. 

“Dear Joan,” she printed on a 
piece of notebook paper. “Say “Hi’ to 
people once in a while, why don't 
your You always act so stuck-up. 
Signed, Miss X.” 

Gert folded the paper and left it 
in Joan’s desk. Maybe, she thought, 
the letter would make Joan realize 
that she ought to come down off her 
high horse. 
























1. Do you think that Gert showed 
a friendly interest in Joan by writing 
this note? If you were Joan, how 
would you feel about receiving an 
unsigned note of this kind? Was Gert 
wise not to have signed her real 
name to the note? Why do you think 
she signed it “Miss X"? To spare 
Joan’s feelings? Because she lacked 
the cousage to sign her own name? 
To make Joan miserable by leading 
her to suspect all of her friends? 

2. Does the practice of writing un- 
signed letters encourage “dirty 
cracks”? Unfair statements? Airing of 
prejudices? Why do you think that 
most magazines and newspapers 
won't print letters from persons who 
don’t sign their names? 

8. If you really want to give 
someone a friendly hint, is an anony- 
mous note the best way? Does a lit- 
tle friendly kidding sometimes do the 
trick? Or telling a story about a third 
person, to get across the point you 
want to make? Is it ever right to do 
or say something anonymously that 
you would be embarrassed to do or 
say in a “face-to-face” situation? If 
so, when? If not, why not? 


Lf 
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and I argue al- 
most every night 
about what TV 
program to 
watch, and she 
always gets her 
way. My parents 
just tell me- to 
calm down and 
give in because 
Sis is younger. I never get to see my 
favorite programs any more. What 
can I do? 

A. First of all, try not to lose your 
temper. Arguing with Sis hasn't 
helped you yet, so why should it 
work any better in the future? 

Here’s a change of tactics which 
should help you solve your problem: 
Instead of competing with Sis in a 
last-minute dash to the TV set, talk 
the situation over with her ahead 
of time. By now you both probably 
know the days and hours your fa- 
vorite programs are scheduled. So, 


Gay Head 


why not compare notes with your | 
sister and make plans accordingly? | 
Teli her what programs you'd like | 


to watch. Then lend an ear while 
she tells you which ones she wants 
to tune in on. When one of your 
programs conflicts with one of hers, 
make a bargain with her. Say: “If 
you let me watch my program this 
Monday at 8:30, Sis, I'll let you do 
the picking at 8:30 next Monday.” 
Or: “If I let you pick the programs 
Tuesday night, will you let me 
choose on Thursday?” 

If you ask Sis peacefully to take 
turns with you as TV program- 
chooser, and if you consider her 
point of view as well as your own, 
your TV war should come to a 
happy end. 


QO. When I have to refuse a date 
with a boy, I'm afraid of sounding 
as though I'm giving him the “brush- 
off.” What can I say to show him 
that I really like him, so that he'll 
ask me out again? 

A. Say something like this: “That 
sounds like fun, Bill, and I'd love to 
go with you, but I’m already tied up 
for that night. I hope we can get 


together another time soon, though.” 
If you sound sincerely sorry that you 
can’t go out with him, he'll under- 
stand and he'll probably ask you’ for 
another date soon. 

It’s the girl who says a just plain 
“I’m sorry, but I’m busy” who leaves 
a boy wondering about how he 
stands with her. The “busy” signal, 
used repeatedly and without a men- 
tion of any hopes for future dates, 
is the way a girl usually gets it 
across to a fellow that she doesn’t 
want to go out with him. After all, 
she can’t come right out and say that 


she doesn’t like him! But she doesn’t 
say things she doesn’t mean, either. 

So, you see, it's what you don't 
say that makes a fellow think you 
don’t like him when you turn down 
his invitation to go out. If you tell 
him that you hope you can “get to- 
gether another time” though, he'll 
know-how you feel. And don’t be 
afraid of seeming “forward” by ad- 
mitting this. By asking for a date, 
the boy has already shown that he 
wants to get together with you—so 
you'll only be telling him what he 
wants to hear! 











You'll get 100% on this test without studying! 


This remarkable photo, taken by 1/10,000 sec. exposures reveals ‘‘shaving pattern’ of tiny light attached te razorhead. 


“Tracer Light’’ Photo proves New Miracle Blade 
EASIER ON THE FACE 


shaves cleaner...with far fewer strokes! 


Here’s one test you'll enjoy! Test a super- 
sharp-edged Gem Duridium Blade on your 
stubble. See how it whisks away your 
whiskers with smooth, sweet (and fewer) 
strokes. No tug, no skin scrape. 

Gem’s secret Duridium Process not only 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Get a GEM FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR 
plus TWO GEM DURIDIUM BLADES 


both for j 5¢ 


only 
Same type Razor os cold in 984 Gem Sete 


gives you easier shaves...but moreshaving 
mileage per blade. Discover the most revo- 
lutionary advancement since the safety 
razor. To start you on the road for better 
sgn we make the special offer below. 


| PROCESS BLADE | 
American Safety Razor Corp., Dept. 88, Brooklyn |, W. Y. 
Please rush me new Feather Weight Gem Razor 
and 2 Gem Duridium Blades. 
| enclose 15¢ to cover mailing and handling. 

















Want to prove that you can correct mistakes 
written in any language? P.6.Q.—and draw- 
ings, too? 


Save time when you'll need it by taking time 
now to go to your stationer’s for Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 








Master Catalog of 2049 
Colleges and Universities 


D™ set your heart on just ONE uni- 





versity. You may be left “out in the | 


cold.” Instead, “shop around” — find out 
ALL the colleges thet offer what you want 
in the way of courses, living and tuition 
costs, job opportunities, pleasant sur- 
roundings. Big up-to-date master catalog, 
“LOVEJOY’S COLLEGS GuIDE” (revised and en- 
larged) gives complete data on 2049 col- 
leges and universities. Just look up school 
you're interested in. Book tells you about: 
Location—Environment—Whether Co-Ed— 
Public or Private—Number of Students— 
Accredita Admissi Requirements— 
Costo~Hlousing--Fraternitics—Scholarships 
~— Athletic Programs — Degrees Offered — 








Military Program. To order, simply clip. 


this ad, send it with your name and address 
and $1.95 (or $2.95 for deluxe cloth-bound 
edition) to: SuMon AND ScuusteR, Dept. 
15, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
_Momy back it not delighted, 


DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 


RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


caused 





imply 





The new Canadian airmail stamp 


Canada issued three new stamps ear- 
ly this month. Two of them were com- 
memoratives in the “Prime Ministers” 
series. A 4-cent orange shows the Hon. 
Alexander MacKenzie, who was Prime 
Minister of Canada from 1873 to 1878. 
A 3-cent purple shows the Hon. John 
J. C. Abbott, Prime Minister from 1891 
to 1892. 

The third new issue (shown above) 
is a 7-cent blue. This stamp shows a 
Canada Goose which has just left the 
water and become airborne. A goose in 
flight was chosen because a 7-cent 
stamp is used on Canadian airmail let- 
ters. 

The Canada Goose is one of Can- 
ada’s most famous birds. Its arrival 


from the south early in April tells the 
Canadians that spring ison its way. 
The goose thrives in wild, unsettled 


country. 





| One of the Philippine fisheries stamps 





The Philippines have recently issued 
two fisheries stamps, a 6-centavo blue 
and a 5-eentavo brown (shown above) 
The stamps commemorate the fourth 
meeting of the Indo-Pacific fisheries 
council in Quezon City, in the Philip- 
pines. The council studies the fishing 
problems of each member nation. 

Both the brown and the blue have 
the same design. In the center is a fish, 
known as a “chanos-chanos.” A map of 
the nations which make up the council 
forms a background behind the fish. 
























Scholastic 
ines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
rs gorgeous World-Wide _ coRertion 
Gc. Includes $10,000 Stamp, 

Triangle, many others with Seoutitole i illustrated 

pom ate ¥ with choice approvals and bar- 
in fists. 

AMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 
Including Early Canada, Newfoundland, British 
Colonies, 
ndi 




















atican, Red Heads, 

an ao say Animals, Airmaiis, French Colonies, 
. Every stamp different. Rare bargain only 
rig Approvals. Money back guarantee. 

NIAGARA ’ STAM CO., Niagara-On-The-Lake 422, Can. 
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Flags of the World—only 15¢ with approvals 
KENMORE, MILFORD F-76, N. H. 
Issues— High Values — Commemoratives— 
Special Issues — Newfoundland and many 
for postage. Empire Stamp Co., Dept. § . Teronte, ag hos 
WOW! | cr All Different 1 0 
| SAN MARINO COLLECTION FREE 
I 25 Different Old and New Issues, Airmails, 
| VIKING, 130-GG Clinton St., Brooklyn 2, N 
A apenas Ss collection of 
oratives, high values, “Die 
1 10 DIFFERENT 3 
Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, C 
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AB Nassau ~~ 4 New York 7, N. Y. 
WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 
A real curtosity! A stamp so large Hats for oe, alree 
_— 


CANADIAN COLLECTION FREE! 
Pictorials, ete., ete., together with large 
GERMANY 
Jamestown Stamp oe Depts 510, Jon antown, N.Y 
Commemoratives, High Vaiues— 
Y FREE 
triangles, 
colored stamps, ete. Only Ii5c. 
} ag ——. oo 
£E. oe CATALOGUE VALUE 
74 a full page in your elbum. 
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TATHAM STAMP eo. Seringheld 02, Mase. 


81 Multi-Colored 
Includes early Victorian Issues — Jubilee 
Philatopie Magazine—all — with « als. 
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| ABSOLUTEL APPROVALS \ 
ALL DIFFERENT 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 494, Calais, Maine 
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Tricky 


Joe Blow was teling about a trick 
‘s he'd learned in studying jiu-jitsu. 
“So I grabbed his wrist this— 
then I grabbed his arm like this—then 
I twisted like this—and before he knew 
what hit him—I was flat on my back.” 










Famous Last Words 









guage.” 





The Wyandotte Pantograph 





Ode to Upper-classmen 


You can tell a freshman 

By his silly, eager look. 

You can tell a sophomore 

‘Cause he carries one less book. 
You can tell a junior 

‘By his dashing air and such. 

You can tell a senior 

But, boy, you can’t tell him much!!! 













, He: “I'm glad I wasn’t born in 
France.” 
She: “Why?” 
He: “I can’t speak the French lan- 


Could Be 
The men Selene» o 
his seat at circus. “Pardon me,” he 
said to a woman, “did I step on your 
foot?” ; 
“I imagine so,” she replied, after 
glancing at ot the ring, “all the elephants 


out there. 


Oh, You Kid! 


Mother: “Every time you're naughty 
I get another grey hair.” 
aughter: “Gee, mom, you must have 
been a terror when you were young— 
just look at Grandma!” 


Canadian High News 


Family Affair 


During one of his “So You Want to 
Lead a Band” sessions, band-leader 
Sammy Kaye handed the baton to a 
high school lad. As usual, Kaye asked 
his guest conductor a ‘few questions 
and then told him that from the mo- 
ment he an to wave the baton until 
he had finished, the lad could consider 
the band his. 

“You mean to say I'm a the 
band leader now?” asked the lad. 

“That's right,” assured Kaye 

“Then, ad I begin, I'd like to hire 
my brother for the ‘sax’ section—he's 
been out of work for a few months!” 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

Because of Thanksgiving holli- 
days, there will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, November 26. 
Your next issue will be dated De- 
eember 3. 











He Should Know! 


She made a right-hand turn from 
the left-hand lane and promptly col- 
lided with another car. The driver got 
out and accosted her. 

“Lady, why didn’t you signal?” 

“Mister, I always turn here.” 


Home Folks 


Oh, Professor! 


First Student: “Tell us, professor, is 
it true that professors are absent- 
minded?” 

Professor: “Why, that’s absurd. | 
know where I am right now. Tomorrow 
I'll know where I was today and what 
I said and what you said. wey, it’s 
ridiculous to suppose that professors 
have poor memories. 

Second Student: “Is it true that pro- 
fessors are absent-minded?” 

Professor: “Aha! I knew that sooner 
or later someone would ask me that 
question.” 





The J 









1.0. U. 


Customer: “I warn you, I shan’t be 
able to pay for this suit for three 
months,” 

Tailor: “Oh, that’s all right, sir, noth- 
ing to worry about.” 

Customer: “Thanks. When will the 
suit be ready?” 


Tailor: “In three months.” 
The Pointer 


Foggy Story 
Two men who had traveled a great 
deal were comparing their ideas Stout 
foreign cities. 

“London,” said one, “is certainly the 
foggiest place in the world.” 

‘Oh, no, it’s not,” said the other. 
“I've seen a much foggier place than 
London.” 

“Where was-that?” asked the first. 

“I don’t know where it was,” replied 
the second. “It was so foggy I couldn't 


see. 










Classmate 









No Perjury Here 


“What is your age?” asked the magis- 
trate. “Remember,” he cautioned, 
“you're under oath.” 

“Twenty-one years and some 
months,” the lady answered. 

“How many months?” 

“One hundred and eight.” 











It’s amazing! He never trains, 
just drinks RC!” 






























YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 








Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy @ frosty RC today! 
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DONT LOOK WELL, IM OH, GOSH, THEY'RE ALREADY 
AT ME—NEITHER } | CALLING IT ON THE WAY. 1 JUST CANT 












































HOLD ON, SUE. YOULL HAVE THE BEST COME IN THE KITCHEN, AND 
PARTY IN TOWN IF YOU TRY My. ILL SHOW YOU HOW TO HAVE 
“Sy, way LUSCIOUS BANANA SPLIT. A PARTY READY IN [5 
wivdés IT'S SO EASY, AND SO LOT MINUTES. 
V & S 
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ROE SO EASY TO MAKE...SO0 GOOD TO EAT/ 
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CHIQUITA’S 


i Banana Split 


Peel and split one 


: banana into halves. 
ni Top banana halves with 
la, : % . ice cream. Top ice cream with 
a _ y. & chocolate sauce, fruit sauce, 

Yn bate er ay = whipped cream, nuts and cherry. 
},\ a ~ = @ Makes one man-sized Banana Split. 

Qe 
~ =. 








THATLL BE OK. << . % ee °Use fully ripe banane ... 
: ie yellow peel flecked with brown. 
IF CHIQUITA y aff wren reurr company Pet 3; Herth Be 


Fae) do 5 Here!) B 








Guide Your Students to Good Reading Through 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


It's easy to get your students to read good books if 
you have a Teen Age Book Club in your class! 
Through this unique plan thousands of students are 
turning to classics instead of comics and acquiring a 
taste for ay reading when they are at the most im- 
pressionable age. 


WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? 


The Teen Age Book Club is a highly successful plan 
which enables students to obtain for 25¢ or 35¢ a 
wide range of good pocket-size books selected by a 
board of well-known educators. The Club now enters 
its 7th year of operation with nearly 7,000 school clubs 
and approximately 210,000 student members. Last year 
nearly a million and a half books were sold to Club 
members. Books are offered for both older and younger 


= ~MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS- — 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with free materials and a sample book: 


Name. 
School Grade. 
School Address. 
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readers and include titles for every taste—historical 
novels, romances, sport stories, classics, animal stories, 
poetry, biography, mysteries, short story collections, 
and many others. (See TAB News in this issue. ) 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES? 

1. Students may choose each month from a list of 16 
titles, widely varied so that each may find a _ book 
related to his or her taste, age, or reading level. 


2. Club members are not required to buy any specific 
number of books. They may buy as many or as few 
as they wish of the books offered during the year. 


8. A Club requires little work by the teacher. A Club 
is organized so that students can run it themselves. 
A complete kit of materials for running a Club is sup- 
plied free. This includes a simple manual of instruc- 
tions, record and order forms, a sample book, and an 
illustrated monthly bulletin containing a review of 
coming books. 


4. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
Club members may choose a free book at the end of 
the semester. 


BOOK SELECTION COMMITTEE 

Max J. Herzberg, Chairman, Past President Nat. Council of 
Teachers of E: ; E. Louise Noyes, Head of English Dept., 
Santa Barbara (Cal. ) High School; Richard J. Hurley, Past 
President Catholic Library Association; Margaret Scoggin, 
Young People’s Specialist, N. Y. Public Library; Mark A. 
Neville, Past President Nat. Council of Teachers of English, 
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TEACHERS! 


4et these for 
your class library at 


NO EXTRA COST! 


OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
82-page illustrated summary of American 
schools today—their history, development, 
scope, and future trends. This booklet was 
distributed last year to subscribers of Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 


PATHS TO WORLD PEACE 
Profusely illustrated 32-page booklet on the 
most vital topic of the day. Examination of 
possible roads leading to world peace— 
both plans under way and possible future 
formulas; aims, organization, and functions 
of the U. N.; achievements through spe- 
cialized agencies, etc. This booklet was dis- 
tributed last year to subscribers of Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, and World 
Week, 


HOW TO GET THESE 
VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS 
1. If your class subscription to Junior 
Scholastic, World Week, Senior Scholastic, 
or Practical English is on a school year ba- 
sis, send us a card or letter for your choice 
of 5 copies of EITHER of these two book- 
lets FREE—no cost, no obligation. 
2. If your class subscription to any of the 
above magazines is on a semester basis, 
you may likewise have your choice of 5 
copies of EITHER booklet by sending 
your renewal order for next semester by 
December 20, 1952. Use the renewal order 
card coming to you in the mail. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


A History of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by A. Abell, B. Fleming, A. Le- 
vack, T. McAvoy, and L. Mannion. 
Fordham University Press, N. Y. 683 
pp-, $7.50. 


The five authors of this college-level 
text, faculty members of distinguished 
Cathole institutions, are willing to let 
their work stand on readily apparent 
merits. They begin at once with the 
Colonial Period, devote half of * their 
pages to the period up to the Civil War 
and, in general, maintain a sound bal- 
ance of economic, political, and social 
forces in American faery. Within tra- 
ditionally broad units, they have or- 
ganized 121 small sections which in- 
vite manageable reading assignments of 
the double-columned pages. 

If there is any theme to the book, 
it is the authors’ cognizance of intoler- 
ance wherever it» has appeared. They 
note that the Maryland Act of Tolera- 
tion was vitiated when “the Puritan- 
controlled lower house added a clause- 
providing the death penalty for those 
who denied the divinity of Christ.” 
Elsewhere, the authors are forthright 
in their indignation against the bigotry 
of the American Protective Association 
in the 1890’s and the Ku Klux Klan. 
Sympathetic treatment is given to the 
Catholic Church’s interest in the labor 
movement. It is not to be understood, 
however, that excessive attention is 
given to matters of special interest to 
Catholics. Those of all faiths will find 
this a readable and scholarly history. 


Behind the Wall Street Curtain, by 
Edward Dies. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D, C. 153 pp., $2.75. 


Since some 15 million Americans own 
corporation stocks, a book entitled Be- 
hind the Wall Street Curtain is likely 
to attract attention, In this instance the 
attention is deserved. The look behind 
the curtain gives a colorful history of 
p apes and investment necessary to 
the growth of our present economy. 

The bulk of the book is given to the 
giants and knaves who have carried on 
their business in the “fabulous lane.” 
There are spirited chapters lauding 
Alexander Hamilton, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Andrew Carnegie, and J. Pierpont 
Morgan. And there are chapters severe- 
ly critical of “Daniel Drew: The 
Spoiler,” “James Fisk: Happy Hatchet 
Man,” and “Jay Gould: King Spider.” 
The biographical essays are finished off 
with two breathtaking “whodunits” on 
the cataclysm of 1929 and efforts over 
the years to corner wheat in the Chi- 
cago Pit 


Mr. Dies, who 


capital awa 

South and West and the 
terest in mutual funds 

vestors gives us a closeup 
investment picture. 


Year’s Pictorial H: of the Bible and 
Christianity. 192 pp. (8%x14), $7.95. 
Year, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Some 1000 pictures and accompany- 
ing text are — vont be valiant 
ort to t world’s 
= sdigines. ~ vin sections on 
Old and New Testaments, the 
Church during the Middle Ages, the 
Protestant Revolution, the Counter Ref- 
ormation, the Orthodox Church, re- 
ligion in the Soviet Union, religion in 
Colonial Times, and its subsequent de- 
velopment in the United States. 

For the most part, the paintings and 
photographs, occasional maps and 
charts, ali in black and white, depend 
heavily on the terse captions and com- 
prehensive introductions to capture the 
movement of religious history. 


Ninteenth-Century nion. 
and edited by Michael ' 
Penguin Books, Baltimore, Md. 283 
pp., 65¢ (paper covers). 


“Why should / be robbed of my 

TO to or another 
aes children! asks one of the con- 
tributors to this English anthology. It 
will be apparent that many of our cur- 
rent issues have roots in the — 
covered by this antho (1877-1901). 
Some fifty volumes of the distinguished 
English monthly j; 
teenth Century (The Twentieth Cen- 
tury as it has since become) have been 
searched by the present editor for crit- 
ical commentary in areas of social con- 
science, women’s rights, religious con- 
troversy, education, the public taste, the 
idea of govetmment, and British im- 
perialism. 

The selections are almost all short 
and are by such widely differing writers 
as T. H. Huxley, Gladstone, Ruskin, 
Wilde, Mrs. Sidney Webb, and Lord 
Shaftesbury. They can be used td en- 
rich a course in Modern European His- 
tory or to a for teachers the 
flavor of a period in which England was 
at a peak of greatness. ° 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





